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Developing Resistance 

— continued from front cover — 


or clandestine organization. Since we 
see the development of diverse resis¬ 
tance strategy as necessary we support 
the RCC6, whose history has been to 
consistently advance clandestine and 
militant activity in North America. 

What does this case mean to us in 
Canada? In a broader political con¬ 
text, Canada, the US and Mexico are 
currently negotiating the terms of a 
new continental trading block, which 
finalizes the process of economic uni¬ 
fication consolidated in the Free- 
Trade agreement. Since our countries 
are linked together economically, the 
success of anti-imperialist, anti-capi¬ 
talist resistance movements in the 
USA will have a wide bearing on our 
own situation and vice-versa. We 
need only look to Germany to see the 
effects of unification on resistance 
movements. Within months of re- 


of poverty. A brief examination of the 
wimmin who comprise the prison 
population shows quite clearly that 
wimmin are being punished for trying 
to survive. The economic realities of 
wimmin of Colour and Native wim¬ 
min trying to survive in an inherently 
racist society is reflected in the dispro¬ 
portionate number of wimmin of 
Colour and Native wimmin inside 
prisons. Moreover, it is clear that 
prisons are an integral part of the 
state’s genocidal practices against 
Native People. Wimmin who com¬ 
mit crimes of survival are a particular 
threat to the state because it means 
that they are attempting to take con¬ 
trol of their own lives. Therefore, we 
see wimmin’s “crimes” of survival and 
self-determination as acts of resistance 
to the white supremacist, ruling class. 


unification the German police had 
managed to arrest several Red Army 
Faction (an anti-imperialist, armed 
guerrilla group) members who had 
been living underground in East Ger¬ 
many for many years. 

The USA and Canada aim to crush 
dissident movements both within 
their borders and without. One of the 
tactics they employ is politicaUmpris- 
onment. Cases such as the RCC6, our 
own Vancouver 5 and more recently 
in Toronto the ROM 11(11 members 
of Toronto’s African community 
arrested in an attempt to criminalize 
the weekly demonstrations against a 
particularly racist exhibit on Africa at 
the Royal Ontario Museum) are 
examples of those subjected to this 
kind of political criminalization. 
Through international solidarity we 
can help defend movements when 
activists are threatened. In our cur¬ 
rent economic/political situation, sol- 


Wimmin’s resistance takes many 
forms. We believe that the womyn 
who commits welfare “fraud”, the 
womyn who kills her husband in self- 
defense and the womyn who con¬ 
spires to ‘overthrow the state’ are all 
part of the struggle against the vio¬ 
lence perpetrated daily by a system 
that seeks to control and silence wim¬ 
min’s voices. To this end we view all 
wimmin prisoners as political prison¬ 
ers, and the RCC wimmin as working 
in solidarity with, and being a vital 
part of, wimmin’s on-going fight to 
control and define our own lives. 

In the spirit of resistance, 

For a world without bars, 
the Wimmin Prisoners’ 

Survival Network. 


idarity between movements in differ¬ 
ent countries is crucial. 

We recognize differences we have 
with these activists. But as they are 
differences of means, not ends, we 
prefer to resolve them in a context of 
mutual struggle. If we allow these dif¬ 
ferences to keep us apart we hand 
capitalism a victory. 

All around the world movements 
remember their captured: in South' 
Africa, Occupied Palestine, the Soviet 
Union and the North American 
Native Nations. It is a responsibility 
and a strength of our movements to 
recognize and support our captured. 
As part of a movement that fights 
capitalism, imperialism and racism we 
are lending our solidarity to the 
Resistance Conspiracy Case Six. 

Anarchist Black Cross (Toronto) 

July 1990. 


For more info 


For more info on the Resistance 
Conspiracy case, write: 

Emergency Committee for Political 
Prisoners Rights 
P.O. Box 28191, 

Washington, D.C. 

20038 USA 

This broadsheet was produced by the 
Wimmin Prisoners’ Survival Network 
and the Anarchist Black Cross 
(Toronto). For more copies write to us 
at the addresses below. 

Anarchist Black Cross (Toronto) 

P.O. Box 6326 Stn A 
Toronto Ontario 
M5W1P7 Canada 
tel: (416) 947-0808 

Wimmin Prisoners’ Survival Network 
PO. Box 770 Stn. P 
Toronto Ontario 
M5S 2 1 Canada 


Wimmin and Prison 
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Conspiracy 


INETEEN-EIGHTY- 
FOUR has come and gone 
- but has it? In Washing¬ 
ton DC, six activists are now being 
tried for thought crime. For merely 
“conspiring” to resist the US govern¬ 
ment. This broadsheet is about these 
activists, their history, their politics, 
and the current repression aimed at 
them and the movements they’ve 
grown out of. 

Each member of the Resistance 
Conspiracy Case Six (RCC6, also 
known as the DC6) is already serving 
time for different “crimes” ranging 
from possession of weapons and false 
ID, to bombing US government 
property, to liberating Black Libera¬ 
tion Army Prisoner of War Assata 
Shakur. The single exception to this 
is Laura Whitehorn who is being 
held in preventative detention. 

It is important that resistance 
movements in the advanced capitalist 
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and more ... 


countries develop the ability to use 
any means necessary to guarantee 
survival of the planet and peace and 
justice for everyone on it. In move¬ 
ments all over the world, we face a 
well-coordinated, flexible and highly- 
resourced power structure.To limit 
ourselves to one method of action is 
to presuppose defeat. Most North 
American based movements haven’t 
developed the means of self-defense 

See Developing Resistance , back page 


A S ANTI-AUTHORITAR- 
ian prison abolitionists we 
believe that an essential part 
of our analysis of wimmin’s oppres¬ 
sion is recognizing all wimmin pris¬ 
oners as political prisoners. Prisons 
are a tool used by the “just-us” system 
to threaten and control people, there¬ 
by maintaining the state’s power, to 
the advantage of the ruling class. The 
prison system is an intrinsic mecha¬ 
nism of - and not incidental to - a sys¬ 
tem that profits from maintaining and 
institutionalizing classism, racism, 
sexism and homophobia. 

When wimmin in particular step 
out of accepted codes of behaviour by 
choice or through necessity, the patri¬ 
archy must isolate them from the rest 
of society (in prisons and psychiatric 
institutions), under the guise of 
reform. Most “crimes” committed by 
wimmin are responses to conditions 

See Wimmin and prison, backpage 
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Statement from the Resistance 
Conspiracy Case Defendants /j u i y isss 


O n May 11, 1988, we were in¬ 
dicted for seeking “to influence, 
change, and protest policies and 
practices of the United States govern¬ 
ment concerning various international 
and domestic matters through the use of 
violent and illegal means.” The in¬ 
dictment charges us with conspiracy and 
with aiding and abetting the bombings of 
a number of military and governmental 
buildings—resulting in property damage, 
but no injuries to anyone. 

What are the policies and practices 
referred to? 

♦ The U.S. practice of slaughtering 
thousands of Nicaraguan civilians 
through the proxy contra army. 

• The U.S. invasion of Grenada, the 
first Black, socialist, non-aligned 
nation in this hemisphere. 

• The U.S. policy of establishing brutal 
dictatorships in El Salvador, 
Guatemala, Honduras, and Chile that 
murder their own people to make 
their countries safe for U.S. 
investment. 

• 90 years of U.S. colonialization of 
Puerto Rico. 

• The U.S. policy of aiding and abetting 
the racist governments of Israel and 
South Africa. 

• The centuries-old practice of racial 
genocide and oppression of Black, 
Puerto Rican, Mexican, Asian and 
Native American peoples here, and of 
promoting racism and racist violence. 

• The U.S. government’s denial that 
Prisoners of War and political 
prisoners are held in U.S. jails, 
targeted for isolation and destruction. 

Do we want to change these policies and 
practices? Wholeheartedly. They violate 
every tenet of international Jaw and 
human decency. They cause death, 
destruction, poverty and suffering for 
millions. It is a disgrace that we, the 
people of the U.S., allow our 
government to pursue them. To do 
nothing is to become tacit accomplices 


in these crimes and practices. 

Each of us charged in this indictment 
has committed our life to fighting for 
social justice here and to extending 
solidarity to national liberation 
movements around the world. Each one 
of us has been involved in supporting 
the just struggle of the Vietnamese 
people, in fighting against the Ku Klux 
Klan and racist violence, in supporting 
the struggle for Black liberation/New 
Afrikan independence and for Puerto 
Rican independence. We have parti¬ 
cipated in and supported the movement 
for women’s liberation, and sought an 
end to gay and lesbian oppression. We 
have been anti-imperialist activists and 
organizers for many years. 

This has been our life’s work, and it 
has brought us into continuing conflict 
with the U.S. government. It has also 
linked us with the millions of people 
around the world who struggle for 
freedom and against exploitation. 
Fighting against poverty and oppression, 
and inspired by a vision of collective and 
personal liberation, people from South 
Africa to Palestine to Central America 
to the ghettos of the U.S. are struggling 
to change the conditions of their lives. 
With them we say, “No Justice, No 
Peace.” 

The U.S. government fears the 
growth of the anti-imperialist 
movement that we’ve helped to build 
over the past 20 years. We have been 
targeted by the F.B.I. for continuing 
harassment, surveillance and 
imprisonment. 

Each of us has been an anti¬ 
imperialist political prisoner for more 
than three years. We have been 
condemned to sentences as long as 70 
years. Laura Whitehorn is now the 
longest-held political prisoner in 
“preventive detention.” We have battled 
cancer, psychological torture, and 
isolation, buried in the worst prisons in 
the U.S. along with hundreds of 
Black/New Afrikan, Puerto Rican, 
Native American and North American 


The Quality of Light 


The quality of light 

shifts and changes, blues to greys, 
telling me the time of day 
with no clock. 

The quality of light 

filters through plexiglass slits 
in the wall, 
revealing 
the sun rising — 
amber in a blue darkness. 

Snow on the ground, 
bitter weather, cold and clear. 


of memories that live sharp in combat 
against imprisonment 
which tries to darken and dry up 
the life forces-like wind, rain, oceans, 
mountains, 

as they relate to the prisoner. 

It has never succeeded 
and won’t now 
as long as the quality of light 

emanates from a source the jailers can’t 
control. 


But 
I admit 

the quality of light illuminates 
not the outer bounds of my vision, 
not the comers of my cell, 
but the inner recesses 


The light filters through the windows. 
I can’t see out, 
but I can see in. 


Lavra Whitehorn November 1989 


political prisoners and Prisoners of War. 

We are neither terrorists nor 
criminals. We are guilty of no criminal 
activity. 

Now we face these new charges. They 
were brought more than three years and 
14 prosecutions after the last of us was 
arrested. The charges are couched in 
language that targets our politics and 
associations. The government makes no 
claim to know who actually did the 
bombings. The Reagan administration 
wants to stage a show trial that will not 
only have a chilling effect on activists 
here, but will also divert attention from 
the North/Poindexter trials going on 
down the hall from ours. 

We will fight this politically motivated 
indictment, but we expect no justice. We 
are each held in solitary confinement, 
unable to meet together or with our 
lawyers to prepare a defense. We, 
accused of acts of resistance against state 
terrorism by the U.S. government, acts 
which themselves caused no casualties, 
are labeled “terrorists,” forced to come 
to court draped in shackles, and 
displayed behind a bullet-proof plexi¬ 
glass partition. North and Poindexter, 
whose actions merit a trial for war 
crimes and crimes against humanity, are 
called heroes by politicians, and come to 
court draped in the blessings of Ronald 
Reagan and with the benefit of millions 
of dollars from right-wing backers. 

The government is relentless in its 
pursuit of those whose love and concern 
extend across national and racial 
barriers, and whose commitment leads 
them to active resistance. That is why 
the Sanctuary and Plowshares move¬ 
ments have been targeted by the Reagan 
Administration. That is why a group of 
Puerto Rican independentistas are now 
facing charges in Hartford, Connecticut. 
That is why a group of working class 
anti-imperialist activists currently face 
sedition charges' in Springfield, 
Massachusetts. That is why a New 
Afrikan Freedom Fighter, Dr. Mutulu 
Shakur, and one of us, Marilyn Buck, 
were recently tried in New York. 

If political prisoners can be treated as 
less than human—as outside the bounds 
of human decency—how will other sec¬ 
tors of the political community be treated 
when their voices become too loud? 

The Reagan administration wants our 
prosecution to serve as a warning to those 
who demand justice and human rights. 

We say as long as this government 
tramples on the rights, the lives, and the 
dignity of human beings here or any¬ 
where else in the world, there will al¬ 
ways be resistance. That is not a crimin¬ 
al conspiracy—it is a movement of sol¬ 
idarity and resistance, of love and hope. 

NO JUSTICE, NO PEACE! 
u the state can have no case 
there is no case 
against freedom” 

— Thulani Davis 

From anti-imperialist political prisoners: 
Alan Berkman, Marilyn Buck, Susan 
Rosenberg, Timothy Blunlq Linda Evans, 
Laura Whitehorn 


Linda Evans 


Susan Rosenberg 


Tim Blunk 


Alan Berkman 


Marilyn Buck 


Laura Whitehorn 
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Who are the 
Resistance 
Conspiracy 6? 



Linda Evans 

BORN MAY 11, 1947, IN FORT 
Dodge, Iowa. Revolutionary and anti¬ 
imperialist since 1967. SDS regional 
organizer against the U.S. war in Viet¬ 
nam and to support the Black liberation 
movement. Participated in 1969 anti¬ 
war delegation to North Vietnam to 
receive POW’s released by the Viet¬ 
namese. Political/cultural worker in 
guerrilla street theatre troupe, all 
women’s band, and women’s printing/ 
graphics collective in Texas. Active in 
the women’s liberation movement and 
in the lesbian community. Organized 
support for struggles led by Black and 
Chicano/Mexicano grassroots organiza¬ 
tions against the Ku Klux Klan, forced 
sterilization, and killer cops. Fought 
racism, white supremacy, and Zionism 
as a member of the John Brown Anti- 
Klan Committee. Worked with South¬ 
ern African, Palestinian, and Central 
American solidarity organizations to 
raise material aid for national liberation 
movements and to oppose apartheid and 
U.S. intervention. Built support for 
Black/New Afrikan, Puerto Rican, and 
Native American POW’s and political 
prisoners, and for the right of these 
nations to independence and self-deter¬ 
mination. Began working to develop 
clandestine resistance movement capa¬ 
ble of struggle on every front. Arrested 
May 11, 1985; convicted of harboring a 
fugitive and using a false name to buy 4 
guns; serving a total sentence of 45 
years. 

TimBlunk 

BORN MAY 21, 1957. GREW UP IN 
New Jersey Mother is a teacher/musi¬ 
cian; father, a Presbyterian minister. 
Graduated Hampshire College. Student 
activist in Western Massachusetts during 
the late 70’s, working in solidarity with 
Southern African, Palestinian and Black 
liberation movements and campus 
human rights struggles. 

1979 — travelled to Cuba and Central 
America. Organized resistance to Ku 
Klux Klan and white supremacist vio¬ 
lence in the Northeast. In New York 
City, employed as a day care teacher; 
worked in solidarity with Puerto Rican 
independence movement. 

1981 — arrested and beaten by police in 
anti-apartheid direct action against 
South African Springbok rugby team’s 
U.S. tour. Served one year. 

1984 — arrested with Susan Rosenberg. 
They took political position of captured 
members of anti-imperialist clandestine 
resistance, using “necessity defense” 
based upon international law; convicted 
of possession of weapons, explosives and 
false identification. Both received 
unprecedented sentences of 58 years. 
Began serving sentence at USP Leaven¬ 
worth; started MA. program in political 
economy through University of Kansas. 

1986 — sent to maximum security feder¬ 
al penitentiary at Marion when accused 
by FBI of escape conspiracy with Puerto 


Rican POW Oscar Lopez Rivera and 
New Afrikan POW Kojo Bomani 
Sababu. Active in organizing efforts to 
end Marion lockdown and close the 
Control Units. Working to encourage 
publication/exposure of artistic and cul¬ 
tural work by POWs and political pris¬ 
oners in the U.S. 

Alan Berkman 

BORN SEPTEMBER 4, 1945, MID- 
dletown, N.Y. Physician. Married with 
two children. Alan became involved in 
the civil rights and anti-Vietnam war 
movement during his undergraduate 
years st Cornell University (1963-1967). 
He deepened his commitment during 
his years at Columbia xMedical School 
(1967-1971). In 1971 he helped in the 
aftermath of the Attica Prison rebellion 
by documenting the injuries suffered 
during the attack. 

From 1972-1982 Alan practiced com¬ 
munity medicine in racially oppressed 
communities in New York City. In 1974 
he spent a summer working with the 
Black community in a clinic in Lowndes 
County, Alabama. 


In 1973 he was part of a medical team 
that aided Native Americans at Wound¬ 
ed Knee, South Dakota. 

During all these years he was one of 
the few physicians who consistently 
worked to defend the human rights of 
political prisoners in the United States. 
As a doctor he was involved in the fol¬ 
lowing cases of human rights abuses or 
torture: 

• Andres Figueroa Cordero, Puerto 
Rican Nationalist Prisoner Of War. 

• Guillermo Morales, Puerto Rican 
Prisoner Of War. 

• Jomo Davis, Attica Rebellion leader. 

• Sekou Odinga, Black Panther Party 
and Black Liberation Army leader. 

• Solomon Brown, Black Liberation 
Army prisoner. 

After his testimony about Solomon 
Brown, Alan was approached by FBI 
agents and accused of medically treating 
a wounded revolutionary and not 
reporting this to the police. They 
threatened him with imprisonment 
unless he cooperated with them. He 
refused and was subpoenaed before a 
federal grand jury investigating the 


Black liberation movement. He resisted 
the grand jury and was imprisoned for 7 
months in 1982. After release he was 
indicted for this medical treatment as 
accessory-after-the-fact in a wide-rang¬ 
ing federal conspiracy case. 

Believing he would not receive a fair 
trial, Alan went underground. He was 
arrested by the FBI in 1985, charged 
with aiding and abetting, possession of 
weapons, destructive devices and false 
identifications. For these charges and for 
bail jumping, he received a total of 12 
years. It was during this time that Alan 
was diagnosed with having Hodgkin’s 
Disease. He was then unjustifiably des¬ 
ignated to the highest security federal 
prison in Marion, IL. In 1988 he 
received 5 years of concurrent time on 
related state charges. Finally, in May 
1988, he was indicted along with 6 other 
political activists in the Resistance Con¬ 
spiracy Case in Washington, D.C. 

Susan 

Rosenburg 

SUSAN WAS ONE OF THE THREE 
women political prisoners imprisoned in 
the Lexington Small Group Isolation 
Unit, the first explicitly political prison 
in the U.S. She was bom on October 5, 
1955 in New York City. She has been an 
activist all of her adult life. While still in 
high school, she worked with and was 
greatly influenced by the Young Lords 
Party and the Black Panther Party. She 
was active in the anti-Vietnam war and 
women’s movements. In 1976 she trav¬ 
elled to Cuba to build a day care centre, 
as part of the Venceremos Brigade in 
solidarity with the Cuban revolution. 
She worked throughout the 1970s in 
solidarity with national liberation strug¬ 
gles—the Puerto Rican Independence 
Movement, the Black Liberation strug¬ 
gle and other world-wide movements 
for liberation. Susan is a Doctor of 
Acupuncture who studied with Black 
acupuncturists at the Black Acupuncture 
Advisory Association of North America 
(BAAANA), a community health centre 
in Harlem, New York, dedicated to 
fighting the drug plague and providing 
health care through acupuncture and 
Chinese medicine. 

Stemming from the 1979 prison liber¬ 
ation of Black Liberation Army leader 
Assata Shakur (Joanne Chesimard), a 
massive FBI Joint Terrorist Task Force 
investigation culminated in 1982 with 
the targetting of 37 activists in the Black 
liberation struggle and their supporters. 
Susan was targetted and later indicted 
on federal conspiracy charges. She went 
underground. These charges were later 
dropped by the government. On 
November 29, 1984, she was arrested 
with Tim Blunk, charged and convicted 
of possessing explosives, weapons and 
i.d. They were sentenced to 58 years in 
prison. The government’s political moti¬ 
vation for this unjust sentence is Susan 
and Tim’s association with the clandes¬ 
tine anti-imperialist resistance move¬ 
ment. They received sentences of 
unprecedented length despite the fact 
that they were convicted only of posses¬ 
sion of materials and not use of them. 

Susan’s refusal to collaborate and 
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change her political associations, beliefs 
and commitments were a stated reason 
for the court’s refusal to lower the sen¬ 
tence on appeal. This refusal and her 
associations were the government’s rea¬ 
sons for placing her in the Lexington 
isolation/control unit. 


Laura 

Whitehom 


justice is worth fighting for and the real 
terrorism of U.S. imperialism needs to 
be defeated. I’ve been involved in clan¬ 
destine resistance because the govern¬ 
ment uses the full force of repression to 
destroy developing opposition. 

Since my arrest in 1985, I’ve experi¬ 
enced this first hand as a political prison¬ 
er: held in “preventative detention” with¬ 
out bail, kept in solitary confinement for 
much of the time, classified as a “special 
handling” prisoner because of my politi¬ 
cal ideals and because I’m determined to 
live by them and fight for them. 


Marilyn Buck 


MARILYN BUCK WAS BORN IN 
Texas, a segregated state, in 1947. She is 
the daughter of a nurse and an Episcopal 
priest who was active in the Civil Rights 
struggle in the 1960s. Her political and 
social awareness was heightened by her 
frustration at the limitations placed on 
her as a woman. It was this sense of 
inequality which enabled her to under¬ 
stand that racism and domination was an 
integral pan of U.S. society that could 
not be changed through voting. She 
became active in protests against the war 
and racism. In 1967 she left Texas to 
attend a Students for a Democratic 
Society (SDS) Teacher-Organizer train¬ 
ing course in Chicago. She remained to 
act as a co-editor of New Left Notes , the 
SDS national newspaper. She also par¬ 
ticipated with other women in ensuring 
that the issue of women’s liberation 
become part of the SDS national pro¬ 
gram. 

The Vietnamese struggle against U.S. 
agression to regain their national 
sovereignty, the Cuban revolution and 
the example of Che Guevara, and the 
the demands for power and liberation by 
the colonized and oppressed peoples 
inside the U.S. shaped the 
political and social conscious¬ 
ness and reality of the late 
1960s. SDS became anti-imperi¬ 
alist, supporting all just struggles 
for national liberation, women’s 
liberation and social/ economic 
justice. Marilyn was a part of 
this process. 

To her, information about 
people struggling for their 
liberation and justice is vital 
to educating and awakening 
the people of the U.S. After 
leaving the national office of 
SDS, she joined San Fran¬ 
cisco, a radical film making 
and propaganda collective. 
Although she did some film 
work, she was mainly 
involved in using films as an 
organizing aid, at communi¬ 
ty meetings, high school stu¬ 
dent groups, worker’s com¬ 
mittees and even in the 
streets. Seeing the reality of 
people struggling for their home¬ 
lands, to educate their people, to 
gain control of their own labour 
and human dignity gave the 
viewers a sense of the power of 
collective organization and the 
will of a people who are not 
afraid to fight for freedom and 
justice. Marilyn also found 


I GREW UP DURING THE ERA OF 
the rise and victory of national liberation 
struggles, so my own hatred of oppres¬ 
sion, injustice, racism and sexism could 
be channeled into a productive direc¬ 
tion: revolutionary anti-imperialism. 

I’ve been involved in struggles for 
human rights for a little more than 20 
years—from the Civil Rights Movement 
to supporting the Black Panther Party, 
the Black Power movement and the 
New Afrikan Independence Movement, 
to fighting the KKK and organized 
white supremacy, supporting the strug¬ 
gle for independence of Puerto Rico, to 
struggling for the liberation of women 
and full democratic rights for gay peo¬ 
ple. In Boston, I helped Black families to 
defend their homes against racist attack 
during the “anti-busing” offensive, and I 
helped to found the Boston/Cambridge 
women’s school. In New York, I worked 
to expose illegal FBI counterintelligence 
(COINTELPRO) and was a member of 
the John Brown Anti-Klan Committee 
and the Madame Binh Graphics Collec¬ 
tive. 

A visit to Viet Nam in 1975 in an anti¬ 
imperialist women’s delegation con¬ 
firmed my belief that socialist revolution 
lays the basis to fulfill human needs and 
creativity—including achieving peace 
and justice. 

Over the past 20 years, the intransi¬ 
gence, corruption and agression of the 
U.S. government has made sustained, 
militant resistance necessary. I’ve strug¬ 
gled to become a part of that, because 


courage and inspiration from watching 
people, particularly women, who took a 
step to their own liberation as they 
sought to liberate and build their nations. 

She also participated in international 
solidarity groups in support of the Viet¬ 
namese, the Palestinians and the Iranian 
struggle against the Shah, and became 
increasingly involved in supporting the 
Native American, Mexicano and Black 
Liberation struggles. As an anti-imperi¬ 
alist activist and an advocate of social¬ 
ism, she, along with many thousands, 
was identified in the FBI Counterintelli¬ 
gence Program (COINTELPRO) files. 
Because of her continual support for 
Black liberation and an end to racism, 
she became a target of COINTELPRO. 
The FBI accused her of being a member 
of the Black Liberation Army (BLA) 
and, in 1973, she was arrested and con¬ 
victed of buying two boxes of handgun 
ammunition. She was sentenced to 10 
years, the longest sentence ever given 
for such an offense at that time. 

As a political prisoner she was desig¬ 
nated as a “high security prisoner” by 
the U.S. government and was subjected 
to extraordinary measures in the name 
of security. After nearly two years in 
which she was kept in county jails which 
are notorious for inhumane conditions, 
she was sent to the control unit and 
behaviour modification program at the 
Federal Women’s Prison at Alderson, 
West Virginia, where she remained for 
more than a year. Once she was released 
into the general prison population, she 
met Lolita Lebron, one of the five Puer¬ 
to Rican Nationalist prisoners, from 
whom she learned a great deal about 
struggle and the sacrifices necessary. She 
also became a licensed medical techni¬ 
cian. In 1977 after more than four years 
in prison, and repeated parole denials 
she was granted a furlough, from which 
she did not return. 

In 1979, Assata Shakur was freed from 
prison. Marilyn became a “suspect” as 
soon as the FBI believed that white 
Northamericans might have been 
involved. Then in 1981, after an unsuc¬ 
cessful expropriation (robbery) of a 
Brinks armoured car, the FBI, in its role 
as the political- police, mounted a broad 
sweep against the New Afrikan Inde¬ 
pendence Movement and Northameri- 
can anti-imperialist allies. Marilyn was 
targetted and pursued. In 1985 she was 
captured. In 1987, she and Dr. Mutulu 
Shakur, a New Afrikan freedom fighter, 
were tried under a RICO conspiracy 
law, charged with the alleged political 
actions of the BLA, including the libera¬ 
tion of Assata Shakur and several expro¬ 
priations. She was sentenced to 50 years 
to be served after completing a 20 year 
sentence. She is now awaiting trial in 
Washington, D.C. where she is one of 
several anti-imperialists charged with 
conspiracy to alter and influence U.S. 
policy by means of violence against U.S. 
political and military institutions. 

Despite the ever-intensifying political 
repression, Marilyn continues to believe 
that the process of national liberation 
and the building of socialism is the hope 
for the future of all our children. We 
must Dare to struggle, Dare to Win! 


what is 
to be done 


for comrades who ask, “what is to be doner” 
during this particular historical conjuncture, 
a (partial) list of practical things to do. 


throw a stone 
throw another 
fire a poem 
slash a tire 
raise a fist 
raise your voice 
raise a child 
wear a mask 
paint a slogan 
paint a dream 
honor the martyrs 
build a barricade 
build a network 
claim your history 
claim the streets 
sing a message 
shoot a bullet 
sow a seed 
set a fire 
break a window 
break a sweat 
rent a safehouse 
learn from workers 
teach a comrade 
mark the time 
free a p.o.w. 
steal the files 
steel your heart 
hound a landlord 
feed the homeless 
squat a building 
join a cell 
learn a kata 
memorize the code 
cut the bars 
vault the fence 
clear the perimeter 
swim the river 
disarm a cop 
disable a missile 
create a diversion 
tell a joke 
secure a march 
walk the picket 
pick a lock 
bait a trap 
spring an ambush 
blow a horn 
make a plan 
plan a back-up 
cut the wires 
WTeck the tracks 
lose a tail 
find your hope 
raise the stakes 
change your name 
wipe for prints 
test a theory 
challenge a dogma 
change a diaper 


print a leaflet 
forge a document 
shelter a fugitive 
bind a wound 
love a friend 
hold a lantern 
hold your ground 
clean your weapon 
practice your aim 
strike a chord 
strike a blow 
tell the truth 
trick the man 
hold a meeting 
take a beating 
hold your tongue 
watch your back 
watch the sky 
cut a trail 
leave no traces 
pick a target 
launch a rocket 
slip the noose 
slip the checkpoint 
use your fear 
tighten the drum 
plant a thought 
tend the orchard 
cherish a tear 
commit it to 
memory 
check your ego 
study the map 
deal with the traitors 
silence the snitch 
start from scratch 
carry your weight 
take on some more 
fight to love 
say it again 
cross the line 
take us with you 
don’t look back 

Tim Blvnk 

June 1987- U.S.P. 

Marion 










• THE RESISTANCE CONSPIRACY CASE • 


Revolutionary 
Resistance 
and State 
Response 

The following has been taken from a longer interview 
and was edited for size and continuity. The original 
interview has been published in West Germany by AG I PI 

The Joint 
Terrorist 
Task Force 

Wc believe that the investigation of the seven of us who are indicted in this case really grew out of the FBI’s 
investigation of the armed clandestine resistance within the Black liberation struggle and the Puerto Rican indepen¬ 
dence movement and their links with revolutionary anti-imperialists here in the U.S. This investigation intensified 
as political bombings which occured from 1982 to 1985 were claimed by a variety of armed clandestine organiza¬ 
tions: the United Freedom Front, and the organizations accused of the armed actions in this case - the Revolution¬ 
ary Fighting Group, the Armed Resistance Unit and the Red Guerrilla Resistance. There are several aspects to the 
FBI’s strategies against the resistance movement: one of them is the military aspect, another is the the psychological 
aspect - both against the revolutionaries themselves and against the populations and of course the political aspects 
in terms of propaganda. Out of “ The War against International lerrorism “ conference that took place in Puerto 
Rico in 1978 came the formation of the Joint Terrorist Task Force (JTTF) of the FBI in 1980. The JTTF was actu¬ 
ally formed immediately after William Morales, a Puerto Rican independence fighter, escaped from a prison hospi¬ 
tal, and after Assata Shakur, a leader of the Black Liberation Army (BLA) escaped from a maximum security prison 
in 1979. Some other comrades of the Resistance Conspiracy Case have been accused of assisting in both of these 
prison escapes. The JTTF actually represented a major development in police surveillance and counter insurgency 
in so far as it is the unification of police forces from every level under the leadership of the FBI. That means that 
they have many more resources, they have more money to work with, they have an incredibly sophisticated com¬ 
puter system which is national in its scope and they certainly have more people and many more experts in terms of 
numbers of agents to work with. So it is the JTTF that actually pursued the investigation of the seven of us and is in 
charge of the investigation of the Puerto Rican independence movement and the black revolutionary movement. 
We realized that in 1981 there was a major breakthrough for the JTTF in terms of their ability to follow up on an 
incredible number of leads that they got from a failed expropriation of an armoured truck in upstate New York, 
known as the Brinks expropriation. Several black revolutionaries were arrested at that time and several white anti¬ 
imperialists were arrested with them. In the process of the JTTF’s investigation, one New Afrikan comrade - Mta- 
yari Shabaka Sundiata - was murdered in cold blood by the police after a shoot-out. His companion, Sekou Odinga, 
was tortured and it took three months of hospitalization before he could even function in a normal manner. Anoth¬ 
er man was tortured until he turned state evidence. There was a major Grand Jury investigation in which people 
were subpoenaed and in an attempt to force them to testify they were imprisoned. Many of them resisted - Alan 
Berkman, who is one of the defendants in this case - was one of the people subpoenaed on that case who resisted 
and went to prison rather than testify. 

In the process of following up the leads from the various arrests in 1981 and in 1984 of several Puerto Rican rev¬ 
olutionaries, the JTTF both got leads in terms of identification, methodology and they were able to intimidate and 
force some people - very few, but enough comrades - to turn traitor and testify and give them information about 
the inner workings of the clandestine organizations as well as the identities of many activists in the various move¬ 
ments. That then gave them information about how people operated underground. For example the J'lTF target- 
ted the comrades accused of bombings claimed by the United Freedom Front, who had children with them in clan- 
destinity, by going to childcare centres and schools and disseminating wanted posters of the children. Against the 
seven of us, the JTTF did the same thing with health food stores, because they knew that some of the revolutionar¬ 
ies ate healthy food. They attempted to get a wide network of people in a self-conscious way to cooperate with the 
FBI. One of the things they did was using blockades on highways as a means of checking for revolutionaries, doing 
spot checks of cars, passed out wanted posters to people in the cars and checking if there were any of the people on 
wanted posters in that car. The JTTF also published sensationalistic articles about us in Readers’ Digest, complete 
with wanted poster photos. This magazine is distributed to nearly every dentist’s and doctor’s waiting room in the 
entire U.S as well as being in every library, news stand and sold in every grocery store. There was a lot of illegal 


surveillance and searches of houses and public tele¬ 
phones which was done absolutely without warrants. 
The U.S. government has a systematic way whereby 
both telephone, room or house surveillance and 
searches are done. Although there was no warrant 
obtained by the FBI, all the illegal surveillance will be 
used in all of the subsequent trials. They did a lot of 
break-ins into homes and political offices of families 
and supporters and they of course used again, Grand 
Jury subpoenas and threats of imprisonment. 


The Case as 
a Political 
Barometer 
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We have a total of 235 years against us and they 
want want to give us 258 years more. It is an obvious 
question - why would the state pursue this indictment 
when they already have us in prison basically for the 
rest of our lives? This goes back to some of the politi¬ 
cal and psychological reasons and tactic^ yrithin the 
counter insurgency strategy. This caSe is basically tile 
last political indictment that was brought down by the v 
Meese Justice Department bflbre Meese was forced to 
leave in total scandal and disgrace. In order to continue 
to implement its aggressive foreign policies, the U.S, 
needs to repress, control and stop domestic political - 
opposition to those politics. So the indictment against 
us is part of a strategy to control and intimidate die 
resistance movement, especially the most militant sec¬ 
tors. This case is designed to stop serious, militant 
activists from developing any capacity foi;clandestine 
resistance and from developing any revolutionary strat¬ 
egy that includes armed struggle as a component. It is 
also an attempt to divert attention from the fran/Con- 
tra scandal and from the role the highest pJated'Ui>. 
officials were playing in it. There is. a second aspect to 
it: they want to divide the progressivllfiiovement along 
the lines qjviolqpce versus ijpn-violence, legal protest 
versus illegal resistance. The U.S. government wants! 
to be able to define the boundaries of the resistance * 
movement in every way possible so that thidy can con- j 
trol it. Therefore in the U.S. there is a lot of reluctance 
to break laws in terms of building a protest movement'' 
and the U.S. has really manipulated that by saying that 
people who do illegal activities are terrorists. There¬ 
fore they have succeeded to some extent in building z 
wall between the most militant sectors of the resistance 
movement and people who are engaging in resistance 
at a different level, perhaps not wanting to break the 
law, but willing to participate in demonstrations*; ^\ 

The state has made it very difficult to bring oi 
tics into our trials. They insist we should be trjgd in 
the most narrow, criminal and technical way possible. 
There are a couple of ways that they have done that: 

One is that they have charged a lot of revolutionaries 
with “racketeering” and being part of racketeering 
influenced organizations which puts us on the same 
level as the Mafia. The use (^racketeering evokes the 
whole aura of drug trafficking and profiteering when in 
fact none of the revolutionaries charged under this 
statute are convicted of drugs or activities for personal 
profit. We think the other thing that they have done 
which is important in terms of criminalisation is that 
they charged some people, especially the Puerto Rican 
independence fighters, under “seditious conspiracy” 
which means an overt attempt to overthrow the U.S. 
government. They can do that particularly to the 
Puerto Ricans because the Puerto Ricans are fighting 
an anti-colonial battle for independence. 

We think there is another reason why the govern¬ 
ment has brought the trial at this point. Legally, they 
want to continue to expand the use of the conspiracy 
laws. They don’t have to prove that any of us did the 
Gapitol bombing or any of the other bombings that we 
are accused of. They have no direct evidence of that 
and they admit this. They have no eye-witnesses, they 
can’t place any of us at the scene of any of the 
bombings. What they have done is to try to use a lot of 
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circumstantial evidence and political evidence to prove 
that we agreed with each other to implement the goal 
of conspiracy which they say is to “influence, protest 
and change U.S. policies and practices in various inter¬ 
national and domestic matters through illegal and vio¬ 
lent means”. So, obviously the goals of the conspiracy 
as defined by the government, were to influence, 
protest and change - which under many conditions 
would be absolutely legal in the U.S. What they intend 
to do is a criminalisation of our political associations 
and they want to prove that by knowing each other, by 
agreeing with each other politically, by having worked 
with each other in various organizations, we therefore 
are guilty of conspiracy, by agreeing to have a political 
goal. The way this will be applied to the specific bomb¬ 
ings and to convict us of them is through a combina¬ 
tion of using and aiding and abutting law which means 
that anything you do to suppoft 6|e of the bombings 
could be considered “aiding and abetting” - even pass¬ 
ing on a communique, manufacturing some kind of ID, 
renting an apartment that was then used by revolution¬ 
aries. All of that could be considered “aiding md abet¬ 
ting” and you become as guilty of the bombings as if 
you had done the bombing itself. 





The 

Militarizing 
the Courtroom 
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The militarisation of the courtroom is unprecedent¬ 
ed. They have built a bullet proof wall in the court¬ 
room, they put in surveillance cameras for the first 
time in a federal court that are aimed at the defendants 
and at the spectators specifically for surveillanfS pur- ; 
poses by the FBI. This is part of their whole strategy of 
portraying us as “tfrrorists”. The show trial character 
will be dominantly directed in the S8rtroS»and ^t I 
the anti-imperialists who support a revolutionary strug-l 
gl£; Part of the 197# conference in Pue 
overt agreement between the press and th 
eminent that they would not portray i 
human beings and that they would ignore 
of our actions in 
‘ate with the FBI in portraying us'< 
terrorists, and that agreement S 
Ifed by the press.The atmosphere in the 
>m, the propagandas the media is aimed at 

us. The militarisation of the cour 
^because people will be afraid to \ 
it is scary to go mt< 
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ers over me courtroom, mere are snipers on 
courtroom, they all have bullet-proof 
will have a high-speed convoy with police 
sirens and many police cars that bring us to court every 
day through the streets of Washington, D.C. so that 
everybody can point and say “there go the terrorists”. 

here around the trial is designed to 
i that they can assume that we are 
guilty before the trial even begins. Another aspect of 
what we are going to struggle very hard against is that 
in other political trials in the past, they have instituted 
anonymous juries. Normally in the U.S., defense 
lawyers, the court and the prosecutor know who the 
jurors are which enables people to pick a jury. Then 
there is some chance of some sympathetic or open- 
minded juror. Trying to institute an anonymous jury is 
part of just terrorising the jurors. They are isolated in 
hotels throughout the trial, under armed guard by the 
U.S. marshals and they are told it is for their own pro¬ 
tection, because the people on trial are “dangerous”. 

The laws that we are being tried under are criminal 
statutes. It means the judge automatically can restrict 
the amount of political information that we bring into 
the trial. The trial itself is going to be a battleground 
for ourselves to make into a political trial and for the 
government to narrow it into the most narrow criminal 


trial. What we plan to do - and hope to do - has a cou¬ 
ple of different political aspects. One is to portray our¬ 
selves as revolutionaries, to show what our history of 
work in the many parts of the progressive movements 
has been, to portray ourselves as supporters of the 
national liberation movements here in the U.S. and 
around the world. So we plan - as best possible - to 
bring in experts on international law and explain to the 
jury our motivations as part of the resistance move¬ 
ment. This does not mean saying “yes, we did the 
bombings”, but “yes, we are part of a resistance move¬ 
ment that has many different aspects to it and it 
engages in many tactics of resistance”; that this move¬ 
ment is a legitimate movement, that is justified because 
of U.S. crimes around the world. So, the kind of out¬ 
side support we are able to build is very important. 

The six of us are not part of one revolutionary organi¬ 
zation and we are all rethinking many different things. 
But we think it is safe to say for all of us what we will 
never give up is our ability to resist. 


Puerto Rico and 
die U.S. 

We certainly believe that if there is going to be any 
kind of a change - revolutionary or reformist - it is 
going to be located and motivated from the struggle of 
oppressed peoples. There are examples in terms of the 
Puerto Rican movement. We would say very briefly 
that Puerto Rico has been a direct colony of the U.S., 
and for us as anti-imperialists we believe that it is our 
absolute responsibility to struggle for the indepen¬ 
dence of Puerto Rico. That is a struggle that is going 
on right now, and it is going on with the Central 
America solidarity movement, to say that they have to 
include Puerto Rico, because the U.S. government 
y| occupies 1 9% of the land in Puerto Rico through the 
military bases. It is U„S, military and nuclear power 
that dominates the life of the island. The U.S. at the 
moment is trying to force on the Puerto Rican people 
a false plebiscite, namely to cover their tracks in the 
international community. Because the Central Ameri- 
f can and Caribbean nations recognise Puerto Rico as 
part of the Caribbean and as part of the struggle that is 
going on in that region. And as long as those nations 
continue to agitate against the U.S.’s hold on Puerto 
m Rico, the U.S. feels some pressure on that issue and 

i that in the next period 
"table. It is also 


very important militarily. It is from the Roosevelt 
Not f.S. will launch 

tral America. It is thdr only option in regard to 
losing the Panama Canal* {There is a lot of 
motion around Puerto Rico right now and whether 
or not the liberation movement is going to be 
able to use it in the most positive way is 

Jy important for 



supremacist group rather than with a revolutionary 
group thereby trying to isolate us further from the 
bulk of the population, the African-American people 
who are here. We tried to fight those conditions 
through a mass mobilisation and in the courts. After 
about six months we were actually able to get the judge 
to order some changes in our conditions. For most of 
the past year we actually have been held in conditions 
not too dissimilar from the bulk of the population 
here. One thing that was part of the special handling 
and continued for a year was that we were never 
allowed outside. At the end of the year the judge decid¬ 
ed that this was in fact becoming cruel and unusual 
punishment We are now allowed to go outside for two 
hours a week which is just as much as the rest of the 
population gets here. 

Without exceptions all of us in feet have spent long 
periods of time in isolation before we got here and 
again it always gets done under the guise of security 
precautions. Like a lot of the things that happen with 
political prisoners inside prisons, they take techniques 
that are also used against certain social prisoners, but 
against political prisoners it is systemised, made more 
intensive and there is no guise of it being disciplinary, 
it is totally administrative. Isolation is increasingly 
being used in the U.S. prisons. But usually there are 
some justifications - there is the justification that the 
person was involved in some violent incident, that the 
person tried to escape. But with political prisoners, 
from the moment they are arrested, the intention is to 
isolate us in many ways. The idea is to isolate us from 
the people on the outside which we think is the prima¬ 
ry thing. We are held in places where we have restrict¬ 
ed phone calls, totally monitored correspondence. And 
when you get to a place like the Lexington HSU (High 
Security Unit for women) or Marion (HSU for men), 
isolation is totally embodied in the institution itself. 

Women, in particular, must also contend with sexual 
harassment. That was most developed at Lexington 
where not only the issue of isolation, but very intenj- 
conditions. And we think it is important for people to 
understand that in many ways it corresponds to the 
same kind of conditions you see in the school sys¬ 
tems, in the social welfare systems, in any of the 
institutions in this society which primarily deal 
with poor people and especially poor Third 
World people. For many people, for many 
young people from the African-American com¬ 
munity that you see coming in here, caught up 
in the cycle of poverty and unemployment 
and too often drugs which go along with it, 
it is like going from one institution to the 
other - it is just part of this cycle, of life in 

the U.S. 



ting at the U.S. left is that the 
independence movement cannot be 


Prisons 


When we first got here at the D.C. Detention Cen¬ 
tre we were held at what they call here special handling 
which meant that we were locked in our cells 23 hours 
a day. We were never allowed to go out with other 
prisoners. We had all our conversations and correspon¬ 
dence monitored and whenever we left our cell block 
we were both in leg irons and handcuffs, including in 
legal meetings. This was done directly at the request of 
a special group within the U.S. Marshal Service 
that handles security for political prisoners. They 
spread rumours among the staff and tried to get to the 
prisoners that the six of us were involved in a white 
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National 

Liberation, 

Prisoners of War v 
Political Prisoners 


In the U.S. the national struggle and political strug¬ 
gle has developed largely in relationship to national 
movements, and by national movements we mean the 
fact that in the U.S. there have been historically devel¬ 
oped oppressed nations. Africans were brought to the 
U.S. as slaves - there is some fluidity now how Afican- 
Americans call their own national identity as African 
Americans. Certainly the word “Black” was used with 
capital letters, not with a small “b’\ New Afrikans also 
try to give a small sense of a transported African people 
in the U.S. It is not true there is a great melting pot in 
the U.S. There basically still is a dominant nation that 
has large oppressed populations where certain individ¬ 
uals can advance, but the bulk of the nations are kept 
under colonial or semi-colonial conditions. 

Similarly there was a Native American population 
which was conquered and that was largely eradicated, 
but it has continued to struggle in this country. Puerto 
Rico was claimed as part of an expansionist war in 1889 
and approximately 40% of the Puerto Rican popula¬ 
tion has immigrated from the actual country of Puerto 
R co to die cities of the U.S. And Mexico - the U.S. as 
part of what is called its “Western expansion”, 150 
years ago, took the northern half of Mexico through a 
war against Mexico and a forced treaty. There are 
some 20 million Mexican people in the U.S. So people 
in those populations have suffered from denial of basic 
human rights, basic democratic rights. And in many 
cases as their struggle has developed for basic access - 
sometimes for instance, like the black civil rights 
movement, starting with a view towards assimilation, 
but through struggle realizing that that really was not 
going to be won - those movements have often taken 
the form of explicit national liberation movements 
with a demand for self-determination in whatever form 
that can be. So as people have struggled against injus¬ 
tice and for a view of self-determination and liberation, 
they have encountered the state and in encountering 
the state people get arrested and become political pris- 
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Kuwasi Balagoon was an anarchist fighter with the Black 
Liberation Army whose steadfast resistance and clarity are 
still an inspiration to us all. Kuwasi died while still 
imprisoned. “We permit corporations to not only lay offworkers 
and to threaten the balance of workers while cutting their salaries , 
but to poison the air and water to boot. We permit the police , Klan 
and Nazis to terrorize whatever sector of the population they wish 
without repaying them back in any kind. In short, by not engaging 
in mass organizing and delivering war to the oppressors , we 
become anarchists in name only. ” Kuwasi Balagoon 


oners. Now within those movements, there, at times, 
have developed organizations which explicitly are try¬ 
ing to develop an ability to wage armed struggle. The 
Black Liberation Army (BLA) was one that largely 
developed from the Black Panther Party (BPP) when 
the BPP was repressed by the F.B.I. Some of the peo¬ 
ple in the BPP felt the only way they were going to 
survive was to form an underground resistance. Simi¬ 
larly within the struggle of Puerto Rico, clandestine 
organizations have developed on the island and here 
inside the U.S. The FALN (Fuerzas Armadas de Lib- 
eracion National) has been most clearly developed, and 
in the last few years the Macheteros who are rooted on 
the island in Puerto Rico have developed. They have 
had several people who have been arrested and become 
political prisoners in the U.S. People from the Ameri¬ 
can Indian Movement (AIM) are in the prisons as 
political prisoners. And there are also white North 
Americans such as ourselves who have tried to build 
our anti-imperialist resistance movement and have 
fought in various ways against the state, some as part of 
an armed clandestine movement. And then there are 
other white North Americans* who have been involved 
in militant, but passive civil disobedience actions 
against the military who are also in the prisons in the 
U.S. Now, we all are obviously political prisoners, but 
the people from the oppressed nations who are waging 
armed struggle consider themselves under internation¬ 
al law to be captured combatants and are prisoners of a 
liberation struggle recognized by Protocol 2 of the 
Geneva Conventions and other international conven¬ 
tions. They claim status as prisoners of war. 

The courts do not recognise the status of prisoners 
of war and the U.S. refuses to apply international stan¬ 
dards, including Puerto Rican prisoners of war as the 
clearly most recognized example. The world commu¬ 
nity and the United Nations recognize Puerto Rico as 
a U.S. colony, but the U.S. courts refuse to recognize it 
as a U.S. colony and therefore people who are freedom 
fighters from that movement are not going to be rec¬ 
ognized as anti-colonial freedom fighters. Internation¬ 
ally, increasingly they are. This was made most clear 
when William Morales was captured in Mexico and 
the U.S. tried to extradite him back to the U.S. as a 
criminal. Mexico decided that he was a political prison¬ 
er in the U.S., that he was a captured combatant from 
Puerto Rico, refused to extradite him to the U.S. and 
released him to Cuba where he was given political asy¬ 
lum. Another blow to that strategy was the liberation 
of Assata Shakur. Assata, a leading member of the 
BLA, had been characterized by the F.B.I. and the 
media as a “blood thirsty cop killer”. After her libera¬ 
tion from prison she was granted political asylum in 
Cuba and has since gained recognition internationally 
and in the U.S. as a respected spokesperson for the 
black liberation struggle. 

Prisons in the U.S. are going to become an increas¬ 
ing focus of resistance in the U.S., both at the human 
rights level and at the level of violence and resistance 
and rebellion inside the prisons. The prisons are going 
to play - and have historically played an important role 
for the state in syphoning off the most radical, militant 
elements of not even necessarily the self-conscious 
opposition, but the people who are in rebellion against 
their conditions, either as a result of racism or poverty. 
The state itself says that in the U.S. in less than five 
years from now, one million people will be in prison 
which is an enormous percentage of the population. 
We think the role of political prisoners will be greater 
if we are accepted as such by the movements and the 
social opposition and the political opposition that 
develops. Certainly we have to play a role in the pris¬ 
ons itself in trying to build unity among as many pris¬ 
oners - social and political prisoners - in order to forge 
a front of struggle inside the prisons to make that 
rebellion more direct. How well we can or we can not 
do that is going to be determined by a number of 
things—the use of isolation, the use of control units 
and the struggle that has brought about recognition of 
ensuring of our defense on human rights. That is one 
of the reasons why the government clearly wants to 
isolate us. We are all going to push the struggle our¬ 
selves. 


BACKGROUND NOTES 


MARION PRISON 

The Marion Penitentiary in Illinois has been locked 
down since October 27, 1983. The prisoners incarcer¬ 
ated there are confined to their cells 23 hr./day, are 
allowed only non-contact visits, 1 hr. arbitrary ‘excer- 
sie’ time on the range in front of their cells, shackled 
everywhere they travel, and no fresh air. 

The Bureau of Prisons (BOP) attempts to justify the 
brutality and repression of the Marion Control Unit 
by claiming that Marion holds the “worst of the worst” 
in the Prison system, and that it confines those who are 
“disruptive’. The BOP’s claim that it houses those who 
are ‘incorrigible’, is proven untrue in that many who 
are sent to Marion come directly from court,. Of these 
a majority are Political Prisoners and Prisoners of War 
(P.P./P.O.W.). Marion holds more P.P./P.O.W. per 
capita than any other prison. Alan Berkman and Tim 
Blunk were both housed at Marion previous to being 
transfered to D.C. 

A wide array of government sponsored research on 
behavior modification and brain washing techniques 
have applied to the Marion model, including chemical 
alteration of behavior, sensory deprivation and solitary 
confinement. 

The role of ‘deterrence’ is another reason Marion 
exists. When men are transfered to other prisons from 
Marion, they carry stories of brutality and repression, 
thus ‘intimadating’ others from resisting BOP policies, 
or US policies in general, fearing that Marion awaits. 
This ‘deterrence’ is also aimed at society outside of the 
prison walls. By being “end of the road’ for P.P./P.O.W, 
Marion is used in hopes of stifling resistance. 

The Marion model has been studied by many agen¬ 
cies and institutions and its example has been woven 
into many prisons who previously did not have CU 
(control units). The H.S.U. for Wimmin in Lexington 
was modelled after Marion, using the same isolation 
tactics and psychological violence. The New Control 
Unit for wimmin at Marriana FI. is feared to be Mari¬ 
ons female equivalent. 


LEXINGTON 

From the ‘knowlege’ gained from the Marion Control 
Unit, and other Isolation units specifically aimed at 
Political Prioners and Prisoners of War (P.P./P.O. W.) 
like Stammheim prison in West Germany, the Lexing¬ 
ton HSU (High Security) Control Unit for wimmin 
was created. 

Lexington became the first isolation specific Con¬ 
trol unit built by the U$ administration. This well 
researched and planned unit is part of a deliberate 
‘greater mission’ to destroy political people, as individ¬ 
uals and the movements they are part of. 

The 16 bed unit, in the basement of a old 1930’s 
building, had, in total, 6 wimmin “buried alive” in its 
high tech security setting.# 1 The first three forcebly 
transfered to the IlSU were Alcjendrina Torres (a 
Puerto Rican Nationalist P.O.W.), Susan Rosenberg 
(an anti-imperialist revolutionary, now a defendant in 
the Resistance Conspiracy case), and Silvia Baraldini (a 
Italian National Political Prisoner), all strong political 
wimmin, and therefore targetted by the Reagan 
administration for silencing, and as involuntary players 
in an experimental isolation torture unit. Debra 
Brown, Sylvia Brown and a ‘unknown’ womyn were 
also used by the BOP (Bureau of Prisons) in their 
‘game’ at Lexington. #2 

The Unit was closed by a court ruling after 2 years 
of protests, and the strong stand taken by the wimmin 
at Lexington, unfortunatly in the shadows of Marriana 
(a new control unit, 250 bed, for wimmin in Florida). 







• THE RESISTANCE CONSPIRACY CASE • 


Demand Immediate 
Release for 
Alan Berkman 


D r. Alan Berkman, is fighting for 
his life against lymphatic can¬ 
cer. The federal Bureau of Pris¬ 
ons has done everything it can to have 
him lose that fight. We ask you to help 
him win by joining us in a campaign to 
demand his release from prison on 
parole. 

Alan is currently suffering from a 
recurrence of Hodgkin’s Disease (lym¬ 
phatic cancer), and is receiving 
chemotherapy at the D.C. Jail and D.C. 
General Hospital, while awaiting trail in 
the Resistance Conspiracy Case. This 
treatment is difficult under the best of 
circumstances; the abuses, pressure and 
stress of incarceration make it signifi¬ 
cantly worse. Alan’s chances of survival 
would be far better if he were not in 
prison. 

It is only through a campaign that 
generated hundreds of letters and tele¬ 
grams that the prison authorities were 
forced to treat Alan for Hodgkin’s Dis¬ 
ease at all. Now we need to Build on that 
campaign to demand that Alan be 
released on parole. 

From the first diagnosis of Alan’s can¬ 
cer four years ago, the Bureau of Prisons 
has used unjustifiably elevated “security,” 
classification to deny Alan adequate 
medical treatment. Based on “security,” 
treatments were delayed and compro¬ 
mised, and Alan was operated on while 
chained and shackled to the operating 
table. This “security” classification is 
based based on the fact that he is a politi¬ 
cal prisoner. His classification bears litde 
relationship either to his behavior in 


prison or to the length of his sentence - 
two of the usual standards. If these stan¬ 
dards had been applied, Alan would have 
been designated to a medium-security 
prison instead of being sent to U.S. 
Prison - Marion. If normal security stan¬ 
dards were applied now, Alan would be 
able to receive treatment for his cancer 
at the U.S. Prison Hospital in Rochester, 
Minnesota, associated with the Mayo 
Clinic. Instead, the Bureau of Prisons 
insists that they would send Alan to 
Springfield, Missouri — a prison hospi¬ 
tal notorious for its disastrous inadequa¬ 
cy, and completely ill-equipped to treat 
Hodgkin’s Disease. Springfield, of 
course, is a more “secure” institution 
than Rochester. 

After an emergency campaign, Alan is 
now scheduled to begin receiving treat¬ 
ment at D.C. General Hospital. While 
this is preferable to Springfield, it is clear 
that his chances for survival would be 
tremendously improved if he were 
released from prison. This is a reason¬ 
able demand as well as a just one. Alan’s 
current release date of July of 1992 is 
almost 50% beyond the maximum 
release date required by his parole 
guidelines. Justice demands that Alan 
Berkman be released on parole now! 

Help see that justice is done, write 
direcdy to the Commission and organize 
others to do the same. Write to U.S. 
Parole Commission, Air World Center, 
Suite 220, 10920 Ambassador Drive, 
Kansas City, MO 64153. Att: Irma 
Huseman, Case Analyst 


Contact / Resource List 

(This is by no means meant to be a cvmplete list 

Freedom Now! Campaign for Amnesty and 

of groups and organizations that do support 

Human Rights for Political Prisoners in the 

work around political and prisoners of war in 

U.S.A. 

North America.) 

National Office: 

Anarchist Black Cross (New York) 

59 E. Van Buren #1400 

Chicago, IL 

60605 USA 

P.O. Box 20521 Tompkins Square Station 


New York, New York 

East Coast: 

10009 USA 

1560 Broadway, Suite 807 

Anarchist Black Cross 

New York, NY 

10036 USA 

Latino Americana 

P.O. Box 45-1208 

West Coast: 

Miami, FL 

3543 18th St. #17 

33245 USA 

San Francisco, CA 

Bulldozer/Prison News Service 

P.O. Box 5052, StnA 

94110 USA 

National Committee to Free 

Toronto, Ont. 

Puerto Rican Prisoners of War 

M5W1W4 Canada 

P.O. Box 476698 

Committee to End 

Chicago, IL 

60647 USA 

the Marion Lockdown 

343 S. Dearborn, Suite 1607 

New Affikan People’s Organization 

Chicago, IL 

P.O. Box 11464 

60604 USA 

Atlanta, GA 

Committee to Fight Repression 

30310 USA 

j 

P.O. Box 1435, Cathedral Stn 

Nuclear Resister 

New York, NY 

P.O. Box 43383 

10025 USA 

Tucson, A 

Crossroad; A New Affikan 

Captured Combatant Newsletter 

85733 USA 

Prairie Fire Organizing Committee 

1340 W Irving Park Rd., Suite 108 

P.O. Box 14422 

Chicago, IL 

San Francisco, CA 

60613 USA 

94114 USA 

Write to the Prisoners 

Alan Berkman #233-315 

all c/o 

Tim Blunk #233-410 

D.C. Jail, 

Marilyn Buck #233-396 

1901 D St., S.E., 

Linda Evans #233 -411 

Washington D.C. 

Susan Rosenberg #233-412 

20003 USA 

Laura Whitehom #220-858 



Justice for the ROM Eleven 


T he Coalition for the Truth 
About Africa (CFTA) has suc¬ 
cessfully put the squeeze on the 
Racist Ontario Museum for their racist 
“Into the Heart of Africa” exhibit. The 
bosses at the ROM, the Ontario govern¬ 
ment, don’t like to be pressured so 
they’ve begun an attempt to destroy the 
CFTA. First an injunction against 
protesting, then a lawsuit against the 
CFTA and now they’ve arrested eleven 
of our brothers and sisters on trumped 
up charges. 

Those who face charges are Silbert 
Barrett, Sandra McKenzie, Oji Adisa, 
Devon X, Jennifer Issacs, Gerald 
Phokobye, Kwabena Yafeu, Ifean 
Yichukwu Nwachukwu, Ras Rico I, 
Jerry Cromwell and Andy Bratu. 

The cops, the courts, the ROM and 
the politicians are working hand-in- 
hand to destroy their opposition—us. 
However, in their zeal to crush the 
CFTA, they’ve made several mistakes 


which show how obviously political 
their case is. 

The arrests were mostly concerned 
with assaulting an officer and obstruct¬ 
ing justice. None of the charges are 
direcdy related to the museum. Yet the 
bail release conditions stated that most 
of the ROM 11 have to stay away from 
the museum! Tell me—if you’re arrested 
for fighting in front of your house, do 
they ban you from your neighbour¬ 
hood? No! But that’s wiiat they’re trying 
to do at the ROM. The museum and 
the police are working together to crim¬ 
inalize our legitimate political protests. 

We need support when the ROM 11 
come to court at the end of the summer. 
They will be at the Old City Hall courts 
beginning in August. Scheduled dates 
are August 31, September 13 and 24, 
October 1, 2, 3,4, 10, and 11. 

We must come together and fight this 
attack on our people. We’re not simply 
fighting against a racist exhibit. The 


problem has grown with the involvment 
of the police and the politicians. Since 
we know that the museum and the 
police forces are simply arms of the 
provincial government, there is no sense 
in fighting them alone. The Govern¬ 
ment of Ontario must be held account¬ 
able. They must be pressured into drop¬ 
ping these trumped-up charges. The 
political persecution of the ROM 11 
must end! 

Power to the People 

To help the ROM 11 and the CFTA, 
send donations for their defense to: 
the Coalition for the Truth about Africa 
c/o African & Caribbean Students 
Association 
University of Toronto 
44 St. George St. 

Toronto Ontario 

M5S 2PB 

tel: (416) 978-6636 


For more info 


Resistance Conspiracy 

a new video by Lisa Rudman and PCTV 

Conspiracy of Voices 

Poetry , Writings and Art 

By the Women of the Resistance Conspiracy Case 

Both available from: 

The Emergency Committee to Defend 
the Human and Legal Rights 
of Political Prisoners 
P .O. Box 28191 
Washington, DC 
20038 U.S.A. 

Can’t Jail the Spirit 
Political Prisoners in the U.S. 

Editorial El Coqui, Publishers 
1671 N. Claremont 
Chicago, IL 
60647 USA. 

Build a Revolutionary Resistance Movement! 
Communiques from the North American 
Armed Resistance Movement 
Committee to Fight Repression 
P.O.Box 1435 
Cathedral Station 
New York, NY 
10025 USA. 




















